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JIM: A couple of things we want to talk to you about. But 
I think what we're going to do is kind of reverse the order of 
our questions and start off with the first one cause we seem to 
run out of time with a lot of people and we never quite get 
enough time on our last one. And that is from your perspective. 
And I'm not sure, did you come in from MMS to BLM? Or have you 
been with BLM most of your career? 




















LAWTON: Well, I've been in and out of BLM. I started with BLM 
on the computer side of it and went to the Office of the 
Secretary. Came back to BLM and went over to the Department of 
Energy and came back to the Bureau, so. 








JIM: Okay, so you've been a little bit of 

LAWTON: I'm not one of the old timers. The way the Bureau 
looks to be 30 years or 100 years this spring 6.5. 
JIM: Okay, I guess the thing we want to ask you is since 


you are in charge of minerals, where you're sitting, what are 
the major issues and problems facing BLM in terms of minerals. 


LAWTON: I think the major problems we have is the fact we're a 
multiple use agency. We have to look at everything and starting 
with our planning process, minerals has to have a full input 
into the process. It's difficult from the minerals standpoint 
because you're so often needing with the resource that you know 























nothing about. It isn't like timber where you have a bunch of 
trees in order to have a timber program. You have grizzly bears 
and whatever is running around, why you got some wildlife. We 
don't actually know what's out there in minerals ‘til after the 
fact, after we've planned, after we've leased, after we've 
drilled. The minerals side of the house is in a real quandary 
as to what do we do and how do we plan for it. We've probably 
got as many lawsuits on the minerals side as anywhere else just 
because they say we don't plan properly, we don’t meet the 
procedures properly. We can't talk about, or we don't talk 
about full development before we lease. You can't talk about 
full development because as many accept probability right off 
the bat because nothing 4.5. If there is something there, 
there's probably another 9 percent or maybe 10 percent 

4.7. So, I would say from the initial phase of multiple 
use planning that's when the major problems 4.6. 

Knowing how to put our input into the planning system. 




































































JIM: Following along that same track, Eleanor Schwartz 
invited us to go up on the Hill yesterday, so I was sitting in 
the hearings that you were so deftly handling Ray Hall there. 











LAWTON: A couple of them there, I made up policy as I went. 
JIM: I guess one of the, you know, having sat through the 
whole thing, I heard everybody's spiel. And you know this 
trying to know what minerals are there. Geological Survey's 


doing work and then Bureau of Mines and they were particularly 
focusing when they were talking to the Acting Director of Bureau 
of Mines on the California Desert. Cause Craig was saying, you 
know, he was, I don't want to start this divvying up this desert 
into parks and anything else /’til I know what we've got there. 
You know, how are you guys progressing. You know, how do, well, 
I guess one is how do we really cooperate with Mines or GS or do 
they go off and do their own thing? 























LAWTON: No. As they indicated yesterday, the Forest Service 
has an MOU with them to do work. We don't have an MOU. They do 
an awful lot of work. They provide us information, mapping, 
actual on-the-ground work that and that is where we have 
priority. They furnish us all information in the Bureau. We 
get the information 3.2 because Forest Service lands 

















are adjacent to ours ina lot of areas and that information 
applies to ours too. Our own people, we do more of the work in 
the Bureau. So, we feel we don't have an agreement with them to 
really get into the total 2.9 picture. I don't know how 
much they get into everything with Forest Service, but they do 
have an agreement. 




















HANS: I guess I have a question. I know a fellow up in 
planning and 2.6 is a major issues. Is there any problem 
inside BLM getting the minerals BOTH PEOPLE TALKING AT SAME 
TIME. 








LAWTON: It's just the availability of the information. We 
have so much public land. We have conflicts within minerals, 
even. We have New Mexico, all of eastern New Mexico is a pot 
ash area. 























HANS: Oh, I'm aware of that. I used to be in Roswell. 
LAWTON: Okay. So you know exactly. 

HANS: Hot ash versus the oil and gas people. 

LAWTON: That's right and that is a big as problem as 
environmentalists and the developers. It's just inherent in 
what we do and what we're responsible for where we have the 
problems. So, we know that. We've not only had resource 








problems but TAPE WENT BLANK 


LAWTON: Something has to go so we can't give this information 
It's needed information, how much information 

I think from the planning process 0.2 the lawsuits 

that we're with now are all on Forest Service lands. 











TAPE WENT BLANK 





LAWTON: We have three major court decisions on - 
Oil and gas. We're involved because we issue leases, so we get 
sued. Burford got sued 











HANS: What was the problem? Was it something that 
management ? 
LAWTON: They did not meet the compliance, nor did they take 


into account the Endangered Species Act. That's what the court 
said. We've appealed, asked for reconsideration on the 
endangered species part of it. I think that's 




















HANS: Was it environmental groups. 

LAWTON: Yeah. I don't remember the names of them. There were 
several 

HANS: Because the Forest Service would be responsible for 


NEPA, wouldn't it? 












































LAWTON: Yes. 

HANS: And the Endangered Species Act. 

LAWTON: That's right. 

HANS: That's on their surface. 

LAWTON: That's right and they did coordinate with Fish and 
Wildlife but they apparently didn't do it to the extent that the 
court said they should have. They went through an environmental 
assessment not to extent that they should have F 

Then we have the Park County decision on that went the 
other way. You can't plan for need to plan for leasing, 


then you plan for drilling, then you plan for development. NEPA 





compliance as to mitigate measures required. We 
liked the decisions. 





JIM: It's not surprising. You know I work in the courts a 
lot. And you know whose on ten serving and you know who's on 
ninth. What you got is not surprising. 














LAWTON: And the Bureau, the federal government has 
So, I guess these two decisions because they deal with the same 
situation . More about planning, I don't know what 





to say. I think we do pretty well in the Bureau. With what we 
have, what we have to deal with. People, I think, 
They get the job done. 








HANS: Any other issues or problems that are facing minerals? 





LAWTON: Yeah, probably some of our biggest problems are the 
need for legislation. Legislation as written is giving us some 
problems. 


HANS: What specific 


LAWTON: Well, the Coal Lease Amendments Act had the Section 3, 
Section 7 requirements. We need some clarification on that. 
We've drafted legislation for it. It hasn't gone anywhere yet. 
The Section 7 is the requirement that if somebody is 
holding a lease and has held it for 10 years, they've got to be 









































Well, you can't produce, you can't tangle these 
Tavera tay in a production, be producing in commercial 
quantities. It's just darn near impossible because of state 
permitting, federal permitting everything. Financing the whole 
thing. It's, 15 years is reasonable So, we have 
looked at changing that long. There's several “things that have 
given us problems along the way. or setting royalty. 


What I just said probably should have been changed. Should have 
been different when it was issued. The oil and gas legislation 
was passed in December. The reform act changes it from a 
predominately a non-competitive system to a competitive system 
A lot of provisions in there that we don't know what 
the Acoblahis will be, but they raise questions immediately. 


























What does this mean? How we going to react to this? How do we 
do this differently from what we thought we were going to do? 














How are we doing things? We don't know yet cause its so 
It was put together and an agreement made very late in 
December budget reconciliation bill. 
HANS: NEPA was 
LAWTON: Yeah, it was thrown together. And a couple of 





Congressman, a couple of Senators meeting in the halls and say 
let's do this. And they agree to it. No thought behind it. 

We perceived it being a problem because there's some 
things right now where write the regulations. They 
gave us 180 days to write the regulations. Well, regulations to 
a major new piece of legislation that revises something, that 
basic law was written 6 to 8 years ago. You can't just throw it 
together. We're going to try to make 180 days but we're down to 
one day slippage and we're not there. And it's that fine-tuned. 
That's only allowing 30 days review by the outside. 












































HANS: The outside probably won't like that. 





LAWTON: They don't but we met with them. We've gone overboard 
to kind of work with them and say here's what's coming, here's 
what it's going to say. When you get it, look at it in a hurry 
and don't ask us to extend because w xtend it one day. The 


























thing is it's got to get through the Department and OMB within 
just a very short time frame. 
HANS: Would you like to Bureau or the Department to have 





more input into the legislative process or? 


LAWTON: Oh, I think the Department and the Administration 
definitely should have, yeah. It's difficult because of the way 
the political to really get involved the way you should. 
But I think the people like our Director is so knowledgeable in 
that area. The Secretary's interested in that. I think the 
Department should have more of a say in some of the legislation 
cause so much of it is just made by trade-offs. Somebody who 
has a specific problem, specifically issue and they trade 


























it off and . Mining law is an old law that we feel 
is a good law. It served the purpose. The plans are different 
from the from 1872 when it was passed. Everybody keeps 
wanting to change it and to change it to a coal leasing law. 
Well, we have always resisted that and it's still . They 
encourage a miner to go out there and spend time on an effort to 
try to find something and develop it. They should have an 
opportunity to develop it their way and to go out and explore 
their . Here's what you're going to do. I don't know. 
I would guess someday somebody will change that law but 























JIM: You got any problems with certain right now 
that you would like to see changed? You think that really hurt 
you? Or BLM's ability to do its job? 








LAWTON: I don't know that it hurts us, and we just continue to 
live with the law as is but one of the biggest concerns for 
probably the private sector is the fact that when you go to 
patent, you the surface. The oil shale that went through 
here a year ago. We're still getting repercussions from that. 
We gave it to them for $2.50 an acre. That's the law. They 
laid down all the requirements they're entitled to and that's 
what we did. I guess probably it comes back to kind of the 
planning process, the lease of the lands and mineral 
interests opportunity under the mining law does give them a 

































































pretty broad opportunity to develop the, use what is on the 
surface. Probably another area right along that line is, really 
gives us a problem, is the exchange of lands and the sale of 
lands. And what about the mineral interests and present 
practices . Sales of lands mineral depositories, 

or whatever you call it. That's and has 
always given us problems. It's a major out there especially 
where these railroad acts in 1862, 18064 











That's it makes such a land pattern that you can't 
put blocks together for exploration without having to get 
federal and private and sometimes multiple owners involved. So 
that's a problem. You got to pay a lot more attention 

and get some more policies 

















JIM: Yeah, cause I know the exchanges I did in Montana got 
a lot 


LAWTON: In the Meridian Exchange, they're still on that. 








HANS: The Lead mining industry 

LAWTON: As I guess those are the big areas. asked me 
yesterday, said . I guess the answer I gave is that 
I think the just give it the local communities 

Did you ever have to the people why the government 
resources there and make available to them. So the problems in 





the state highway situation, most of that, a lot of that 

As long as the resource is there and can be put to 
use for the . Got some problem with that. I think 
somebody to what they get. And they do if 











JIM: On that line, I guess, as long as we're on the same 
ground and things like that, still have problems with on 
stock raising homesteads or is that fairly well. 








LAWTON: Well, we'll never satisfy anybody. But we solved that 
by the case. The Supreme Court resolved it. You know 
good and well that it isn't resolved that have land 


abide by that. We in government abide by the Supreme Court 
decision and all our decisions our way but some of 
farmers, ranchers, surface owners 





JIM: . «If I had to do the decision I would have gone 
with the minority. 





LAWTON: Well, I think the position given to them hey, that's 
but it went the other way so we in which 
direction we had been going so 














HANS: Perhaps some enforcement? 


LAWTON: It's an enforcement problem, yeah. Anybody can go out 
there with a front-end loader and a dump truck and make it 
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JIM: Yeah, that's true. 
LAWTON: That's why we try to contain it into community 
JIM: Have we, I'm bringing up things from my past. Do we 


seem to have that oil and gas filing businesses somewhat under 
control or are we? 


LAWTON: Yes, new law should do away . These are 
things that I think . (I'm not certain we've done that 
much harm to the speculator because a good speculator can always 
find a loophole and I think or new law. They might 
come in and buy a lease and sell interest on it. Now the 
provision allows us to deny assignments less than 640 acres. 











JIM: They've been trying to get that law since the '50's. 





LAWTON: It's something we need because these people, Alaska 
was a big one, Wyoming to some extent, Utah, Colorado where 
somebody would come in and take a big lease, pick it up, 

and sell it for $100. You had that classic situation 

















in Alaska and the big sales pitch is this is the site of 
the Trans-Alaska Pipeline. That doesn't make any difference. 

There's no oil there. But . But some chief clerk, some 
little old lady that's some money or doctors, lawyers that's got 














some money, they going to speculate, hey, it's within the sight 



































of the pipeline, that must be good land. So, for $100 take it. 
Now that's what we want to get away from. Of course, a new 
provision of would allow us to stop that. But I'm 
convinced that out there wants to rip somebody off is 
going to find a way around it. Take a lease, then sell an 
interest in that lease rather than . something like 
that. 

JIM: Do we still have the same cap on the amount of acreage 


on the amount of lease? 
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LAWTON: Yes. The fact that it's tightened down with the new 
law because 






































JIM: So, you had it going to 10,000? 

LAWTON: The law itself except for competitiveness did not set 
a limit. Set a limit for 640 for competitive use. But it did 
not set a limit for the non-competitive. The only thing that it 
set was the total limit within a state or in a group. 
And then in the lower 48, 





JIM: One of the things I wrote down when I was in Montana. 
spent a lot of time up there. Were these, some of these LU 
lands, land utilization projects, that were bought up in the 
'30's and we had the minerals coming back in and identifying. 
One I had to do a background paper on the policy and all that. 
Minerals coming back into us and how we were going to try to 
track them because industry was taking a lot of interest. Is 
that fairly well no big problem? Have we taken care of that? 























LAWTON: It's probably one of the problems along the lines of 
the LU lands, we probably are in a situation we can't 
bang heads on . In the grasslands areas where they 


bought the farm 














JIM: Is there 
LAWTON: 50 years, most of the time 50 years. Now those are 
coming back and . We don't have the slightest idea 

Most of 
JIM: Yeah, the National Guard. 
LAWTON: And they, we hope they can . Had a lot of 
them come back. We had in ’86 or ’87. I think it was 


'86. We had about 250,000 acres come back from Texas. We've 
had a lot of them come back 
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TAPE ENDED 
LAWTON: You guys are busy. 
JIM: Yeah, we've had to be. We've been juggling people and 








people's schedules change unexpectedly. 


LAWTON: Yeah, that's a hazard you have. 
JIM: Yeah. So, we've kind of rolled with the punches. 
HANS: We had an opportunity of a lifetime to go to those 


hearings yesterday. 





























LAWTON: That's unfortunate. That or Situation is. 
HANS: They had a camera focusing, was telling us by 
Mr. Burford's feet and every time he would shift his feet like 
this, answering questions. 

JIM: Yeah, cut it down so that it looked like. To me, 
that's sleazy. It kind of pushes the freedom of the press. 
Kind of pushing it towards the Joseph point of 
propaganda. 

LAWTON: The sad thing is . They had a series here 
and I imagine it's the same last week on wild horse and 
burros. Showed , But it's the emotional issue 


HANS: For a lot of people out there in the hearing. 
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LAWTON: And its! . The poor man doesn't 
deserve that. That's probably one of the hardest resource areas 
we've ever 














HANS: It's a good example of the single interest people who 
want to get their agendas accomplished. There's a lot of them. 
These messages on multiple use. Trying to get the support for 





it. That'll be kind of a thing in the book, I think, is 
multiple use and to get an understanding. There's all these 
different kind of specialists in the Bureau. Give them contacts 
for the Bureau and all its programs. 








LAWTON: That's one thing I want to see you pick up on 
because arguments that I've made with . I claim that 
we're the only multiple use agency. Everybody else, maybe one 
other in the situation we are. Forest Servic 
comes close to us. . This agency, I don't 
care what you , we're into it up to our eyeballs. And it's 
a . There's very few instances that meet what we do and 
isn't a conflict of ourselves. That's a tough area to 









































HANS: We've had to deal, I guess we'll try to articulate 
this and all these points of view from within our agency as well 
as with . Cause we've got archaeologists here and 
biologists here and petroleum engineering type person. 























LAWTON: We do some of the worst stuff as 
bad as you do with environmental groups and all the 
resources. But that's not bad. That's good. If you are such 
an advocate of your own interests, you can your own 
people. but it's not bad. 

JIM: Well, I didn't want to put you on the spot. If you 
want to answer a couple of these questions, that's fine. 








Talking about minerals people and programs. 


HANS: Save your time for the MMS question. 


JIM: Oh, that's just what I was going to ask him. 
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HANS: Okay, good. 
JIM: You may have a different angle that I'm going to throw 
out, I guess. the MMS people we used to Conservation 














Division in the Geological Survey. Were you here when that 
occurred? 


LAWTON: Yeah. 

JIM: Were you in your present position? 

LAWTON: No, I was what you would call now a Deputy. 

JIM: Oh, that's right cause you weren't here a year or so 
ago, two years ago. I guess kind of this is a question with a 


number of points, you know. One, did it do good for the BLM. 
Two, how do you feel that those people were meshed in, and I may 
have some questions relative to that. I guess I'll just with 
those two. 














LAWTON: Okay, the first question is was it good for the BLM? 
The answer to that is absolutely. The worst situation we ever 
had was having the responsibility right up to the time it was 
issued ‘til a permit was given. Then the responsibility went to 
MMS. We totally lost control of the activity. They were 
responsible for it yet on the surface management, we were still 
responsible for conflicting interest, conflicting 
responsibilities. In my mind, it was a disaster. Now, the 
Secretary Watt is the one that made that decision in the summer 
of 1982. There was heavy consideration for getting all the 
minerals management responsibility to Geological Survey at that 
time . To me, that would have been an utter disaster to 
pull minerals out of the Bureau cause there's no way you could 
develop resources on the public lands . But the 
operations side or the post-leasing side, we found that they had 
problems in GS that we weren't aware of. Then when they came 
over here, they became major problems and we spent four or five 
years trying to straighten out those problems. They fit in here 
naturally because we manage everything. We manage the surface, 
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and we should be managing these problems that we've gotten. We 
do things different than they did over there. I think we dida 
good job. I think we did an exceptional job. Your other 
question of people coming in here. We got some awfully good 
people. In my mind, they came under probably the worst 
conditions any professional group could ever come in. In less 
than a year, actually, they had been in three agencies. They 
had gone from the Conservation Division to MMS. MMS had 

their feet on the ground Then that function 
came to the Bureau of Land Management. So, you've got 
professional people that a specific job and to 
have had to switch physically not just organization, but 
physically . %I think as any organization, group of 
organizations, be expected. A lot of the people 
adapted right away. Some of them . Conversely, we've 
got some of the Bureau people that . Overall, I would say 
it was going with people. They're doing their job. I 
think eventually you look at Geological Survey is a professional 
organization with an inherent pride. I worked with GS for 
several just because of their reputation. that 
would be the job on to something else. They published 
things. They go out. They try to . That's good. 
I say more power to them. But that is the Bureau's way of doing 
business. I think of the people came in there and thought well, 




































































but I think they . I. know some cases where 
JIM: I do too. 
LAWTON: You're wasting your efforts. 
JIM: Yeah, and I think that's with every reorganization. 





S the same thing with GLO and the Grazing Service. 


LAWTON: You bet. 


HANS: History repeats itself a lot and this is what we've 
been seeing with that merger. 
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LAWTON: I'm kind of surprised that we got holdouts in the 
Bureau that still . If I had to guess I think it's more 
on the Bureau side than anything . It's done. Let's get 





on with the job and most of them are. 


HANS: The bottom line is it makes a lot of sense. 





LAWTON: Oh, yeah. Interchange makes sense. To me, ‘i 
It's so dumb that the land management we've got out there and 
you've split the way we are. 

















HANS: We have some kind of neat features on the land 
exchange program. And I guess Arizona is really _ with that. 
LAWTON: Right. That is a good program, yeah. 

JIM: Are you through with your question. 

HANS: Yeah, I just wanted to make sure we asked about it 





cause that was such a major thing. 





LAWTON: In my mind, that is probably one of the major actions 
in the Bureau. Major decisions. And I think this Bureau will 
never be the same again because . That's what's 








about minerals. 


JIM: Kind of going along that line, you know, we got 
onshore but then we lost sort of offshore cause BLM did at one 
time manage offshore. I guess one thing you could say is one, 
we don't have any surface to manage on offshore so that. I 
mean, what do you think about that? Is that a good split? 
Should there be that division where 











LAWTON: It's only my opinion but I think everything went 
basically . If you are going to have a split, it's a 
logical split that you do have a break around all the coast 














ways, you've got that 3 miles, so it's a natural break. I think 


probably it makes good sense 
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And off the record, 


I would say it's been kind of - Got 

JIM: Do you mean also royalty coming into BLM. 

LAWTON: I think so. 

JIM: I've heard speculation on that. 

LAWTON: As much as I would hate to be involved in that, 
I'd put that right in with Horse and Burros. I 

program that's just about . With all the suits and 








And the difficulty of it. The mo 


that all together and making it work. I've 





t's a 


nstrosity of putting 











but I 


think it's and I would guess the next administration. 
JIM: I've monopolized you. 
HANS: Okay let's focus on accomplishments a little bit in 





terms of you know if you haven't been here for a long time, 


or minerals? Say, in this administ 


years or so. And we have talked about MMS 
accomplishments can we? 





just 


ration in the last 10 





but what kind of 


LAWTON: I think probably under the Director we've got now that 
the most impact as far as accomplishments go about 


anything 























forced it this way. Co-Lease Amendments Ac 
do certain things, change the way we 


un 
Th 
th 





der the new amendment through the 





ese things are major accomplishments that 





e emphasis we put on guidance to 





area that we've got a long ways to go but I 


an 
in 





an 


admirable start in the manuals, guidelin 
undated writing regulations because of th 








I've been in and out and when I was over in 
DOE, we wrote regulations forced the Department 
during the Carter administration they didn' 
that created - But, we had those 


to do things 
t want to do. So 
laws that kind of 
t, that forced us to 


Change, I mean, 


Mineral Leasing 
we've done. I 





AGE. 


think 
the field is another 
think we've gotten 





es. We've just been 


e new laws and 


d changes in the ways we do business. It seemed we hadn't 
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accomplished that much but when you come right back down to what 
we've done, I think we've done a lot. Got a lot more to do and 
it's just a matter. But I think we need to get better guidance. 
And consistency in the way we operate. 














JIM: What, well, you kind of answered one. What are these 
other things you want to see accomplished in the future? 





LAWTON: Well, I guess one of the things that we're getting 
there is through ALMRS. And my problem with this Bureau is it's 
always been behind in automation. We just, we just, I don't 
know why. But we've always resisted automation. We've had a 
lot of false starts. We had them in the 70's, , the 
strategic plans, all kind of things. One of the pushes that I 

, we're going to automate minerals. I set up training 
right now. In fact, some of you got out of it today. Everybody 
in the Washington Minerals Office is going to it, computer 
training, everything. Secretaries, I'm going, the Deputies are 
going. Every one of us are starting out at the grass roots. 

And my call has been is that everybody will access to a computer 
and then learn to use it. 


















































JIM: Can I send you my PIPR? 


LAWTON: You betcha. I think everybody in this Bureau should 
have access to a computer. Of all the agencies in this federal 
government that should be using automation, should have been for 
the last 15 years, this is the one that should be using it. 























still believe it. Whether it has information that should be 
moved they way we do. wasted your time that we've 
had. I'm going to interconnect here with the whole building on 


the minerals side 





HANS: The Forest Service has kind of a neat thing. I don't 
know, are they digital computers but they're using 
correspondence and they're using, you know, they have all these 
mail stops where you can send official correspondence 
electronically. 
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JIM: Most of the time when I come over here, I'm at the 

Department of Justice. Every lawyer has a terminal at their 

desk, and they'll go in and they'll have messages waiting for 
them, you know, and everybody's talking and it's amazing what 
they're able to. 



































LAWTON: But that's my one of my big pushes I'm doing right 
away. Everybody is going . But I think that's the 
biggest weakness we have in this Bureau. The biggest laxity in 
our . It's expensive, sure, but the benefits are just 
That's why . But we've got to get. Even 





there, we're going slow. 


HANS: GIS things collect salt - some have 
modeling underground. 








LAWTON: 

HANS: Did you? 

LAWTON: He's good he's sharp. 

JIM: And your accomplishments? Well, accomplishments or 


things you'd like to see done or that you feel need to be done. 





LAWTON: Other than the things we have to deal with, respond, I 
think we need some new, probably some new policies 
The things we do, get some guidance. A new Administration 

















coming in early on - briefing, 
transition briefing. We've got people coming in here and I did 
this over . That when this new group comes 
Tih 

HANS: Do we have any briefing materials like that now? 


JIM: Not to my knowledge. 
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LAWTON: You probably won't have it soon enough to help you 





guys but no I'm going to start it from scratch. 


HANS: The Bureau of Materials, I thought it was really neat, 


came out with a memo talking about information 
developing to 





LAWTON: That's one of the « “Ehe 
That's one we going to 








packages 


project probably 








HANS: Okay, so that is kind an enforcement 
acknowledge the. 


LAWTON: It makes sense. We're going to give 
them police it, let them cause 
nor should we try. 











effort to 


it to them. Let 
we can't police 


HANS: Give it to the public or give it to the Field Offices? 
LAWTON: No, to the agencies, states, local, whatever. 

HANS: Oh, okay. 

LAWTON: With them working with our Field Offices 


JIM: I think we are about to over stay. 





